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MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE FARMER 


Only two more months until the beginning of the 
hunting season—two long months in the sportsman’s 
calendar. Thousands of nimrods are eagerly looking 
forward to the opening day. Guns have long since been 
gotten out and given the “once over.” Equipment has 
been inspected again and again. Time hangs heavy on 
their hands, and they can hardly wait. 

But why wait? There is work to be done. There is 
more to the fine old sport of hunting than sitting back 
eagerly counting the days until the season opens. 
There is more to it than simply buying a hunting 
license each year to perpetuate it. There is more, in- 
finitely more, than just going out, once the season is 
on, and wandering here and there, over this field or 
that woodland hoping luck is with you and that you will 
get a good bag. There is lots more to it than all this. 

You can make your hunting a lot more “sporty,” a 
lot more happier and wholesome, and invariably a lot 
more successful if you give the one class of people 
which helps maintain the game you propose to hunt 
the proper consideration due them—the farmer and 
landowner. This, to my mind is one of the most essen- 
tially important parts of a sportsman’s program. 


I wonder how many hunters think of “paving the 
way” toward better hunting by laying a foundation of 
friendship with the farmers and landowners who live 
in the sections where they usually hunt? Some do, 
to their great advantage. Others don’t, and usually 
have little to show when the season is over. Civility 
costs nothing and farmers often can give you a good 
time and valuable information. 

There is excellent reason to believe this, and I would 
venture to say that most of the good bags of the so- 
called “lucky” hunters are secured indirectly through 
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amicable relationship between themselves and the 
farmers. 


After all, real sportsmanship is based upon common 
sense, common decency and common courtesy. The ex- 
perienced gunner knows that the fact that lands are 
posted against hunting does not indicate that the land- 
owner is a mean old skinflint and that as an assertion 
of personal liberty, his signs should be shot down and 
his lands invaded until the intruder is indignantly 
chased off. The old time hunter knows full well that 
the “no hunting” sign usually means that the farmer 
who posted the notice has been the victim of hoodlum 
hunters, that he has not prohibited shooting upon his 
lands but that he is exercising the legal and moral 
rights to control entry upon his domain and that, in 
most instances, the hunter who is gentleman enough 
to courteously request entry is hospitably welcomed. 
Given entry, he refrains from shooting within gun 
range of the farm buildings or livestock, his dogs are 
controlled and prevented from disturbing the domestic 
flocks and herds, gates are closed, fences untouched and 
when the shoot is over, the self-invited guest thanks 
his host for his hospitality and leaves some of his bag 
for the farmer’s table. He usually gets little time to 
hunt and a rabbit or two goes a long way toward 
cementing a fine friendship. 


I am of the opinion that most of us ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves for not looking in on our farmer 
friends oftener. It seems rather unfair to completely 
ignore him eleven months out of the year and then 
burst in on him with a few how-do-you-do’s during the 
hunting season and let it go at that. He deserves more 
consideration than that. After all, he is our chief ally, 
something we are too often apt to forget. He takes 
care of game all the year around. He tries to avoid 
mowing over nesting birds. He helps to control ver- 
min. He feeds game in winter and assists in many 
other ways to perpetuate and increase it. And, on the 
whole, the thanks he gets is usually very little. 

I believe in not waiting until the season is open to 
renew old friendships or acquaintances, or to make new 
ones, but to do it NOW. 

If your old stamping grounds are too far to permit 
your running out to have a chat with a farmer friend, 
then drop him a card, or other little memento. There 
are very few farmers who don’t like a cigar or a plug 
of tobacco, or perhaps a little candy for the children. 

I would venture to say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that there is no class of people so sensitive or ap- 
preciative as the farmer, and any little recognition, so 
long as it carries with it the true spirit of fellowship, 
will make him your life-long friend, and consequently 
you will enjoy many happy and remunerative hunting 
days in the years to come. 


ERNEST E. HARWOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Quail in Laying Pen 


T has been my great pleasure to visit 

many game farms to see and learn the 
various methods used for the propagation 
of pheasants and quail. With some of them 
I have wondered how it was possible to make 
a success of this work, as many of the men 
had little or no practical experience in 
propagation. Gradually it is being placed 
in the hands of men that have made a real 
study of the whole proposition and their 
chances of success have increased to the 
point where I can say there is little excuse 
for a lean year when they are conducted on 
a practical basis. 

The Fisher and Jordan Game Farms have 
shown beyond all question the successful 
propagation of ringneck pheasants and quail, 
not by hobby or experimental methods, but 
by close application and study of these great 
birds. 

Beginning with the necessary preparation 
of the soil for rearing fields and brooder 
houses, you must have crop rotation in order 
to maintain the necessary sanitation and 
prevent epidemics. We have used three lay- 
ing fields, keeping separate one, two and three 
year old hens, and by our system of feeding 
we have been able to produce a greater num- 
ber and higher percentage of fertile eggs. 

From the day the eggs are gathered, great 
eare is used as to temperature and selection 
for placing in the incubator, as all eggs 
eannot be incubated alike, and unless they 
are properly incubated you will have a battle 
to produce a healthy bird. A checking sys- 
tem must be kept during the entire time of 
incubation. In this way we have produced 
a high-water mark of 97% and 84% for low 
of normal birds hatched. Each propagator 


has his own system of incubation; so I- will 
not go into detail on this subject except to 
say that many failures have been caused by 
a lack of knowledge and attention to this 
part of the work. 

The results obtained from the different 
age of hens was very interesting. More care 
should be given this phase of the program 
to insure further. the production of high 
grade fertile eggs. Rearing fields should not 
be accessible to strangers. The same men 
must feed the birds and gather the eggs 
each day. By this system we produced over 
125,000 pheasant eggs this year. 

Lack of sanitation, overcrowded brooder 
houses, and improper feeding, with insuffi- 
cient care as to the proper temperature of 
houses, are the main causes for the usual 
enormous mortality. 

Our birds are constantly watched, day and 
night. Sick or apparently unhealthy birds 
are isolated the moment they are observed, 
and their ailment diagnosed and the proper 
treatment given. 

This year we have been hardening the 
birds in the yards attached to the brooder 
houses, instead of in the holding pens, and 
found this a very satisfactory way to con- 
dition them. Crowded holding pens have 
many disadvantages, 

We have adopted some smaller colony 
brooders for our quail (quail are propa- 
gated only at the Fisher Farm) which have 
given us fine results. To accomplish this 
work, it is necessary to have a force of men 
that watch the birds and not the clock, and 
I am happy to say that Ephraim Smith, our 
Superintendent, has gotten together a well 
rounded force to carry on this work. 


Our concentrated brooder house for quail 
was remodeled to perfect the ventilating 
system which is now one hundred percent. 
It is a combined battery brooder and colony 
house—heated by hot water, while the 
hovers are heated by electricity. It was 
designed with the thought of reducing labor 
costs and improving sanitation. 

At the present time we have incubated over 
14,000 eggs and the mortality is less than 
half what we had in 1933 with 1934 weather 
much harder on the birds. 

Weather and condition of the birds govern 
the time of removal to the rearing pens— 
the sooner the better—usually four to five 
weeks .are required. 

Greater care must be used in liberating 
birds, to avoid losing many of them. I have 
seen them forced out of the crates and fly 
in all directions, and they have been found 
miles away the next day. The crates should 
be placed in the covers during the afternoon 
and left there until evening. When darkness 
sets in the crates can be opened. In this 
way the birds move out quietly. Feed must 
be scattered all around the crates—this will 
keep the birds in the locality. The craces 
can be removed the next day. 

There have been many arguments that 
you must have one lean year in every three, 
I have visited many game farms and I see 
no reason why they should have anything 
but lean years the way some of them are 
conducted. While we have many things to 
learn, the propagation of the ringneck is 
past the experimental stage. 

If it were possible to have all of the 
sportsmen obey the law, many thousands 
of dollars which are now spent for law en- 
forcement could be used to propagate thou- 
sands of birds for their benefit. 

Native birds cannot furnish enough game 
for the great army of hunters—this brings 
in the Game Farms, just as the Fish Hatch- 
eries must stock the streams. 

I trust that the sportsmen will exercise as 
much care for the conservation of these birds 
as we have done to produce them. 

While not directly a part of this article, 
I am, nevertheless, including for your in- 
formation, a brief resume of the results at 
all our farms. In the first place more eggs 
of all species were produced this year than 
last. The total numbers in each case are as 
follows: Ringneck pheasant eggs, 135,520; 
quail, 15,147; wild turkey, 6,916; Reeves 
Pheasants, 879; and Hungarian Partridge, 97. 
So far there have been shipped for release 
21,839 ringneck pheasants and 1,501 quail. 
In addition 16,270 day-old pheasant chicks 
were shipped, more than half going to the 
newly established Loyalsock Game Farm and 
the remainder to sportsmen’s organizations 
who have proper equipment for rearing them, 
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“The Goose 
Hangs High--” 


NICHOLAS R. CASILLO 


HE mists of early morn hung low and 

heavy over the woodcock and grouse 
covers when we arrived at Little Sandy 
creek, located in the very maw of Hell’s 
Kitchen. Ben, George Short’s setter, was 
anxious to be away but heeled to his master’s 
command until we had our guns together and 
were ready to go. 

What a morning! Billowy masses of trans- 
lucent clouds fired with the first red rays 
of the morning sun, the valley beyond and 
below resembling a gigantic cauldron with 
its seething contents emitting steam in huge 
clouds. The pots of Hell’s Kitchen were 
surely doing their stuff. All indications 
were that the fog would not lift for a good 
half hour so we sat on the running board of 
the car and sucked at our briars. Ben whim- 
pered impatiently. 

As we sat watching the wonderful effects 
of sun and mist we slowly turned and looked 
at each other askance. 

“Am I hearing things?” asked Chet, as 
we listened intently. Sounds like those of 
distant, ethereal bugles, clear and yet de- 
ceptive, as if in keeping with the unreal ef- 
fects of the landscape, came to us from the 
north, 

Gradually the sounds grew in volume un- 
til a wild, confused honking indicated their 
origin. The fog was playing havoc with a 
great flock of Canada geese as the confused 
clamor attested. 

“They’re sure having a time of it in this 
fog,” Short commented. 

The honking increased until it seemed that 
a whole regiment of Gabriels was on high, 
all blowing for all they were worth. Through 
breaks in the fog we caught glimpses of the 
big honkers milling around helplessly. Fre- 
quently, during a temporary cessation of the 
wild chorus, could be heard the deep, sonor- 
ous honks of the leader vainly trying to re- 
gain order and altitude. The flock appeared 
to be completely demoralized. In time, how- 
ever, the immense, unwieldy mass of birds 
slowly and ponderously circled and winged- 
off on heavy pinions in the direction that 
they had come. They had undoubtedly lost 
their bearings in the heavy fog that covered 
the mountains, for the nearest body of water 
was Lake Erie, more than one-hundred 
miles away. 

The surface fog slowly lifted until it was 
clear enough for shooting; but at an altitude 
of two or three hundred feet it appeared 
thicker and more opaque than ever. 

We had indifferent success among the 
alders. Woodcock were scarce, and not at 
all on the move, although two of the erratic 
little sprites were brought down by my com- 
panions. Our luck with the grouse was 
better, that is, for Chet and George. The 
birds were wild and flushed long before we 
Saw them; nevertheless they both bagged 


their limit of two each long before we had 
worked out of the hardwood ridge that bor- 
dered the stream. 

My shooting was terrible, having had a 
number of fair shots presented and never 
tallying a hit. No, not even disturbing a 
feather. 

“Better knock-off a couple of rabbits,” 
chided Chet. “That is, if you want meat,” 
he appended. I had had a number of chances 
at rabbits but held fire, still hoping to 
bring down the more desirable and elusive 
feathered game with which the cover 
abounded. 

“Well, there’s a chance for you,” remarked 
Chet, pointing at a cottontail squatting in 
a clump of grass not more than thirty feet 
away. 

“Shoot him yourself,” I retorted. 
saw him first.” 

“Oh, you’re in a better position than I 
am,’ he came back. And I was, so I raised 
my gun, literally aimed for the accommo- 
dating rabbit’s one visible eye (I wasn’t 
taking any chances on missing, you can bet), 
and pulled the trigger. And believe it or not, 
it was as clean a miss as you would want 
to see. The rabbit streaked for a nearby 
hole and there I was, open to double-barreled 
ridicule and with no hole in which to crawl. 
It was horrible shooting. No game for me, 
I thought, and there were my shooting pards 
with their limit in grouse and a woodcock 
apiece for good measure. 

We reached a high point on the ridge 
reputed to be infested with rabbits and en- 
countered none. It did seem as if the day 
would result in a big blank for me. I was 
accused of not living right and a lot of 
other things, all revolving around the fact 
that I was a sinner and a poor shot. 

Late morning found us wending our way 
to the car, both boys still riding me un- 
mercifully for my empty bag. As we broke 
through the screen of alders and entered 
the field along the road where we had parked 
the car, Chet broke into what I thought 
was another incantation and to which I 
paid slight attention. 

“What the deuce!” he exclaimed. “Are 
they back again?’ Once more I heard the 
clamorous honking of geese and turned in 
the direction in which my companions were 
looking. 

The birds were flying comparatively low, 
struggling toward us in taborious flight, 
one side of the V wavering unsteadily. It 
seemed plausible that the flock might be 
the same one that we had seen earlier in 
the day; and the sight of those big honkers 
made my heart beat faster and my trigger 
finger itch with anticipation. 

“What a trophy one of those would make!” 
I muttered in a stage whisper. Chet who 
was in front of me heard the remark, 


“You 











Looking up Little Sandy Creek in 
Hell’s Kitchen 


“Try a shot—, you can’t any more than 
miss them,’ he laughed. “You’ve missed 
everything else,” he added. 

“Oh, lay off,” I growled. “Stranger things 
have happened and when they come over 
I’m going to let them have both barrels.” 

The roar of laughter with which Chet 
greeted my ultimatum should have routed 
every wild creature within hearing. It re- 
verberated from ridge to ridge, awakening 
the hollow silence of the great valley. 
George, who was in the lead, paid not the 
slightest attention to our squabbling except 
to give me a dubious look when I made my 
announcement. 

“You’re crazy,” remarked Chet. “Even if 
it carried that high the shot would only 
tickle them.” 

But I had stopped and prepared to waste 
two shells (my reserved opinion). Chet 
looked on indulgently as a tolerant parent 
looks on a stubborn child. George didn’t 
even stop but continued on toward the ear. 

When the flock was directly overhead I 
raised my gun, led the wavering side of the 
V by fifteen feet and let go, both barrels. 
And just as nice as you please, two of the 
big fowl flying side by side, faltered in 
their wing strokes, fanned the air wildly 
and futilely and then dropped like twin 
plummets, landing with a thud about fifty 
feet from where we stood, rooted to the 
ground in amazement. 

“Well, I’ll be a horned toad!” cried Chet 
in bewilderment. “Say, man, do you realize 
that you’ve brought down big game,” he 
blubbered, coming to where I stood in a 
kind of a daze, to shake an unresponsive 
hand. I was dumbfounded, hog-tied and 
stymied. After missing everything that I 
had shot at and then to climax the day like 
this. It was too much. 

“Maybe they dropped dead from exhaus- 
tion,” George suggested. To which dig I 
paid no attention, for I observed that he too 
was in a quandary. And there we were, 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Caught in the act. Great Horned 


Owl just as he pounced on young wild 


turkey at the State Wild Turkey Farm, Juniata County. 








Congratulations, Pistol Team 


The Game Commission’s Pisto] Team 
more than held their own against the 
fast competition displayed at the Third 
Annual Pennsylvania Highway Patrol 
Police Pistol Matches held at Harris- 
burg, on August 16th, 17th and 18th. 

In the Class A competition the Com- 
mission’s team of four who partici- 
pated in this event, namely John B. 
Ross, Hayes T. Englert, J. C. Gilford 
and §. B. Reed, took eighth place. 
Twenty teams competed in this event. 

In the Class B contest the Commis- 
sion’s team consisting of T. C. Carlson, 
Hugh Baker, C. C. Britton and Ralph 
Liphart took first place, winning a 
$4.00 cash prize. Thirteen teams com- 
peted in this event. 

The New York City police team won 
the Class A event, at the same time 
establishing a new world record for 
police competition. Headed by H. W. 
Koehler and Capt. Adolf P. Schuber, 
they compiled a total of 1129 out of a 
possible perfect score of 1200. Capt. 
Schuber also scored individual high. 

The Game Commission’s team in the 
Class A event scored 1076 out of a 
possible 1200, only 53 points under the 
New York squad—not a bad showing 
considering the limited practice our 
Game Protectors receive throughout 
the year compared with those law en- 
forcement agencies which have to deal 
constantly with the worst type of crim- 
inals, and therefore which must prac- 
tice daily. 











The appropriate poem on the back 
cover was delivered as a prayer by 
Rev. J. Ray Houser, of St. Mark's 
Lutheran Church, Williamsport, at 
the dedication of the Loyalsock State 
Game Farm last month. 


PROTECTORS TO BE SPECIALLY 
TRAINED IN RELEASING 
WILD TURKEYS 


In order to instruct all Game Protectors 
living in turkey country how properly to 
release artificially reared birds, the Board 
of Game Commissioners is planning to have 
each of these officers spend several days at 
the State Wild Turkey Farm for this pur- 
pose. Releasing turkeys or other game birds 
is no longer a mere matter of taking them 
out and letting them go,- rather it is one 
which must be handled more or less scien- 
tifically in that the birds must be released 
in environment similar to that to which 
they have been accustomed while in captivity. 


CHIPMUNK KILLS PHEASANT 
PEEP 


Refuge Keeper Herman Fisher reports that 
he recently saw a chipmunk kill a ringnecked 
pheasant peep. 





LICENSES REVOKED 


At a recent meeting the Board of 
Game Commissioners recommended 
the revocation of 132 hunting licenses 
to the Departent of Revenue, all of 
which were approved. The majority 
are for one and two years although 
there are a few who were denied the 
right to enjoy this privilege for longer 
periods. 














Too late to save the young turkey, game officials did hear the commotion 
in time to kill the owl. The turkey, fatally injured, was put out of its 
misery. Left to right: C. A, Hiller, Chief, Division of Propagation; Leon 
P. Keiser, Supt., State Turkey Farm; and W. Gordon Helsel, Asst. Game 
Farmer, 


REPORT GAME KILL 


Mr. Hunter: You are obligated to keep 
the contract entered into when you purchase 
a license, by reporting all game killed at the 
close of the license period. The license 
period closes August 31 and you have from 
then until the first of October to report your 
kill. Thousands of sportsmen have already 
fulfilled this obligation and it is hoped those 
who have not will do so at once. There is 
absolutely no excuse for your failure to 
meet this requirement, You voluntarily pur- 
chase your license and likewise you should 
be willing to voluntarily adhere to the rules 
and regulations governing it. If you lose 
the little stub attached to your hunting li- 
cense for this purpose it will be satisfactory 
to make the report on a plain sheet of paper 
or on a postcard and mail it to the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. Negligence on 
the part of hunters in furnishing this re- 
port makes it increasingly difficult each year 
for the Game Commission to maintain an 
accurate check on the game killed, and un- 
less more attention is paid to this require- 
ment of law, the Commission will have no 
other recourse but to invoke the $20.00 
penalty which is provided for failure to re- 
turn the game kill report. 

It is not the intention of the Game Com- 
mission to work a hardship on anyone, and 
they have gone more than halfway with the 
sportsmen in the administration of this par- 
ticular regulation. However, the time has 
come when hunters will have to recognize 
that the game kill report is part of their 
legal contract. All other holders of special 
licenses issued by the Game Commission and 
by other state departments require complete 
reports of the business transacted under 
them and if such reports are not forthcoming 
renewal is not granted until they are sub- 
mitted. Let us hope it will not be necessary 
to adopt such drastic action in connection 
with the hunter’s license game kill report. 


: 
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PROSECUTIONS 


During June officers of the Game Com- 
mission prosecuted 89 cases including 4 for 
killing deer illegally, 2 for killing small game 
during the closed season, 12 for dogs chasing 
game, 4 for violation of the Alien Gun Law, 
3 for violation of the Alien Dog Law, 34 fish 
violations and 30 miscellaneous cases. 





IMPORTANT 


This year the season’s and bag 
limits will be printed on a sepa- 
rate sheet to be handed to each 
hunter when he purchases his li- 
cense. It is hoped to have these 
in the hands of all county treas- 
urers when the licenses become 
available. Be sure you get 
yours. 











DEER PUTS HEAD THROUGH A 
CAR WINDOW; INJURES GIRL 


While driving near the Hankins farm, a 
quarter mile from Milford, a Port Jervis 
miss saw two female deer cross the highway 
in front of her car. She slowed down the 
vehicle and a moment later a buck deer 
bounded onto the highway in the wake of 
the fleeing does. 

Mr. Buck did not swerve away from the 
slowly moving machine, however, but rather 
jammed into the side of the left front win- 
dow, which was partly lowered, breaking the 
class and pushing his horn far enough into 
the machine to strike and break off one of 
the young lady’s teeth. 

She quickly stopped her car, and Mr. Deer 
dashed away, apparently none the worse for 
the encounter, while other drivers, who wit- 
nessed the unusual accident, came to the aid 
of the young lady and returned her to Mil- 
ford, where stitches were required to close 
the bloody wound on her mouth. 





The Cute Face of the Gray Fox Belies His Killer Disposition 











Drive Against Jacklighters— 
Your Help Is Needed 


The Game Commission has launched 
an extensive drive against game law 
violators, especially jacklighters. Spe- 
cial officers will be detailed to this 
work in those sections where this das- 
tardly practice has been most preva- 
lent, although all Game Protectors and 
other field personnel will concentrate 
locally to suppress and stamp out this 
type of violator. Much has already 
been done to curb the activities of the 
jacklighter and the net has ever been 
closing around these vandals. 

A few years back some highly or- 
ganized gangs were broken up and 
most of the members given heavy fines 
and jail sentences. Some of these out- 
fits made a regular business of spot- 
lighting deer, hurrying them to a secret 
rendezvous, butchering, canning and 
selling them in mining and other 
centers of industry as “canned beef.” 
The practice actually became quite 
serious until it was attacked by offi- 
cers of the Game Commission. The 
present campaign is directed against 
those who still have a lesson to learn. 

The average city resident often con- 
siders the operations of organized 
gangs of this sort overemphasized, but 
to the people who live in the mountain- 
ous regions of the Commonwealth they 
are unpleasant realities. In some 
cases local residents probably know 
who some of the culprits are, but often 
they are hesitant about reporting them 
for fear of consequences which may af- 
fect either their personal safety or the 
safety of their property. 

For the Game Protector to produce 
sufficient evidence often means days 
and nights of unceasing vigil, in all 
kinds of weather; but reward finally 
comes. The Game Commission is hope- 
ful that during the present campaign 
these officers may have the whole- 
hearted support of every sportsman, 
landowner and nature lover in the 
State, and that every bit of informa- 
tion that may possibly lead to the ar- 
rest and conviction of such violators 
will be readily given. 
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ACQUISITION OF STATE GAME 
LANDS 

The aggregate area of State game Lands 
as of August 7, 1934 is 430,250 acres. This 
acreage is distributed in forty-six of the 
Sixty-Seven counties of the State. In addi- 
tion, 57,000 acres are under contract for 
purchase. The GAME News wonders how 
many or how few of the sportsmen, who in 
1919 fostered the idea of purchasing game 
lands from the Game Fund and who again 
in 1927 exerted their time and energies in 
having the Legislature increase the resident 
hunting license fee by 75c to make possible 
the purchase of still more game lands, 
visioned at that time the acquisition of so 
large an acreage in a comparatively short 
period of time. 92,640 acres had been ac- 
quired to 1927, and 337,610 acres since 
1927, the year the 75c increase became 
effective. 

Since the June issue of the GAME News, 
the last issue containing an article on the 
land purchase program, a total of 6,775.7 
acres in twelve counties were conveyed to 
the Commonwealth. The twenty-nine tracts 
making up the 6.775.7 acres are here listed: 


BEDFORD COUNTY, Woodbury and 
Liberty Townships. John W. Miller, et ux 
conveyed 201.3 acres which became part of 
State Game Lands No. 73. 

CHESTER COUNTY, Warwick Township. 
The Pottstown Iron Company conveyed 
170.6 acres, now part of State Game Lands 
No. 43. 

VENANGO COUNTY, Plum Township. 
Three tracts as follows were added to State 
Game Lands No. 96: 


Hammermill Paper Company .. 549.5 acres 


William M. Bradley Estate ... 608 ” 

rar 24°” 
BUTLER COUNTY, Washington Town- 

Ship. Mrs. Stella King, et al. conveyed 


144.9 acres, and N. H. Hilliard 88.7 acres, 
which are now included in State Game 
Lands No. 95. 

LANCASTER COUNTY, Brecknock Town- 
ship. Three small tracts acquired from the 
following were added to State Game Lands 
No. 52: 


ar anata ret teeta igh 72.7 acres 

no a cae ss eae 57.5 ” 

eo. os oem e ances em 475 ” 
BEDFORD COUNTY, Mann Township. 


William E. Browning conveyed 148.4 acres 
and Ada B. Clingerman, et al. 60.4 acres, 
which were added to State Game Lands No. 
49. 

PERRY AND JUNIATA COUNTIES, Sa- 
ville and Madison Townships. The following 
conveyances were completed and designated 
State Game Lands No. 88: 


DE cou wasusecsccrpses > 490.5 acres 
Mrs. Margaret Mohler ....... §112 ” 
Ret | A ge. are 338.6 ” 
CRs IEEE occ n ccs roses LS eum 
ge 2386 ” 


Henry L. Orris, et ux ........ _ew hl” 
Carrie M. Darlington, Executrix 183.8 ” 


PE cvs ccetsscenteces 4 139.5 
Sara E. Stuber, et al. ......... 62.9 
Sadie J. Messimer, et vir. 30.0 
Ve Be. 102.0 ” 


EE os on 'oin Sab oe ein > 0-8 518.5 ” 

CENTRE COUNTY, Rush Township. The 
Gum Spring Hunting Club conveyed 564.1 
acres, which became part of State Game 
Lands No. 33. 
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Work of C.C.C. Camps on Game Lands 


The sportsmen of the State now control approximately 430,000 acres of State 
Game Lands purchased out of part of the funds received from the sale of hunters’ 
licenses. Most of this area is in relatively small blocks, although a few large tracts 
have been acquired. 

It is a well known fact that one of the greatest problems in connection with the 
administration of large blocks of land is its protection from devastating forest fires. 
In large inaccessible areas when a forest fire starts, the length of time required to 
get men to the fire is so great that it becomes difficult to confine it to a small area, 
A large fire is the one that inflicts tremendous losses to wild life because so many 
animals and birds are caught between the main fire and the back-fire. When a fire 
becomes large, it is usually necessary to back-fire for a considerable distance and 
animals and birds are trapped with escape impossible. A forest fire can nearly al- 
ways be kept small if roads make it accessible, permitting it to be attacked promptly. 
This means less loss to game, as well as forest growth essential to game for food and 
cover. 

Recognizing the fact that the large blocks of Game Lands, to serve their greatest 
purpose for game, would have to be made more accessible, principally for protection 
against forest fires, the Board in the spring of 1933 made requests for Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camps to be placed on the large areas. Six were located on State Game 
Lands to work on 170,000 acres of land bought and paid from the Game Fund. One 
was removed during the spring of 1934. The five now on State Game Lands are: 

Acreage In 


Camp No. State Game Lands No. County Game Lands 
101 . 44 and 54 Elk and Jefferson 42,799 
102 57 Wyoming 19,065 
103 12 and 36 Bradford 33,846 
104 18 Sullivan 35,541 
105 59 and 61 and Potter and McKean 26,370 

30 





Work by the C. C. C. Camps on Game Lands has been confined largely to the con- 
struction of fire protection roads and fire breaks so that the lands can be better cared 
for. These roads and trails are placed only in strategic places where they will be help- 
ful in providing better protection from fires. Large areas have thus been made safer 
and at the same time more accessible by reason of the accomplishments of the young 
men at the camps. There is one thought which may well be mentioned in connec- 
tion with accessibility, and that is the fact that hunters will spread out over a larger 
area, thus reducing the chances for accidents. In addition to the roads and trails 
which have been constructed, the camps have also removed much inflammable material 
from road sides, planted trees to furnish food and cover for game, constructed fish 
dams and improved many miles of streams to provide better fishing conditions. A 
great many forest fires were extinguished by men from the C. C. C. Camps, many of 
which would have become large but for the promptness with which they were at- 
tacked. 

When the C. C. C. Camps on State Game Lands finally complete their program, 
sportsmen of the State will be proud of the accomplishments. The lands will be safer 
from forest fires, more accessible to this and future generations, and of greater value 
to the people of the Commonwealth, 





LYCOMING COUNTY, Pine Township. 
The following two tracts were added to 
State Game Lands No. 75: 
John H. Siegel, et ux, et al. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, Letterkenny Town- 
ship. Dr. William Harmar Good conveyed 
280.5 acres, which were added to State Game 


Lands No. 76. . 794.8 acres 


TIOGA COUNTY, Richmond Township. _ George B. Spicer, et al., Execu- 
Hiram B. Rarick, et al. conveyed 121.3 tors, and Samuel L. Darby .. 500.0 ” 
acres, which were added to State Game BEDFORD COUNTY, Snake Spring and 


Lands No. 37. (Continued on page 9) 
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COMMISSION TRAPPERS CATCH 
SQUIRRELS IN THE SUBURBS 
OF PHILADELPHIA AND 
RELEASE THEM ELSE- 
WHERE 


Squirrels have become so abundant on 
private property in many suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, especially in Narberth, Haverford, 
Merion, Cynwyd and Ardmore, that appeals 
were made to the Game Commission for re- 
lief, and Trapping Instructor Blair J. Davis 
and Game Protector Ambrose Gerhart, of 
Montgomery County, were sent to trap them 
out and release them elsewhere. 

264 gray squirrels, 8 red squirrels, 7 chip- 
munks, 25 or 30 house rats, six house cats, 
and 21 rabbits were caught. They were 
caught on twenty-five different estates in 
numbers from 2 to 60. The largest number 
taken at any one place was 61 gray squirrels, 
5 red squirrels and 6 chipmunks, on the 
estate of Mr. H. Groskin, in Ardmore bor- 
ough. Bight, shown in the accompanying 
cut, were caught in one morning, at the home 
of Mr. Harry Perce, Ardmore. In many 
places they had done very serious damage. 

With the exception of about 40, all these 
squirrels were released by Game Protector 
Gerhart in other parts of Montgomery Coun- 
ty open to public hunting. 

Many birds of different species were also 
found in the traps, especially purple grackles, 
wood thrush and cardinals, These were of 
course released unharmed. 


PHEASANT EATS BEETLES 


“On Friday, August 10th, I picked up a 
young cock pheasant, south of Lansdale, that 
was struck and killed by an automobile. After 
arriving home I opened this bird to examine 
the contents of the crop and gizzard and 
found 302 Japanese beetles, one Mexican 
bean beetle, one hump worm, one grass- 
hopper, one garlic seed, and one grain of 
wheat, 

“So far, we have killed 19 foxes that were 
destroying game and poultry—12 gray and 7 
red foxes.”"—Ambrose Gerhart, Game Pro- 
tector, Souderton. 


ONE SHOT—EIGHT SNAKES 


Recently a party consisting of Dr. William 
H. Moore, Member of the Game Commis- 
sion; Grover Ladner, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs; 
Leon P. Keiser, 8S. H. Price and W. G. Helsel 
were touring the State Wild Turkey Farm, 
when a large copperhead was discovered 
along the bank of Willow Run. The snake 
was, promptly dispatched with a shot from 
Keiser’s gun and was found to be unusually 
thick nearly to the tip of the tail. Upon 
examination the snake was found to contain 
seven young copperheads in the embryonic 
stage. When first sighted the snake was 
within twenty feet of a turkey hen with a 
flock of young poults and it was no doubt 
planning to feast on one or more of the 
little fellows. 

That evening another copperhead was 
killed near one of the brooder houses and the 
following morning a third one was sent 
to snake heaven making a total of ten that 
have been killed at the farm during the 
present season.—Gordon Helsel. 





Blair J. Davis and Some of the Captured Squirrels 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON PREDATORY ANIMALS 
DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1934 


SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ALLOWED ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1934 

















Wild Gray Wea- Wild Gray Wea- 

County Cats Foxes sels Amount County Cats Foxes sels Amount 
ee ae 0 0 19 Pee TOME seni cccesiccicess 0 0 23 $23.00 
Ore 0 1 15 19.00 Allegheny .......... 0 0 12 12.00 
Armstrong ......... 0 3 18 30.00 DO eee 0 6 39 63.00 
EE Ske nthnw kia ome 0 0 4 4.00 DE” “Seces'sdcisvanncen 0 0 6 6.00 
OS RS See 0 1 12 16.00 NE. Yn Siid-b @ ain we a6 dos 0 2 31 39.00 
Es eee Ur Gc wikis ae 0 2 36 44.00 EY GS a whi tea -0'9 000th 0 3 96 108.00 
Peer Pere 0 4 17 33.00 SN Whee ai o5d <'0's-0 s ora 0 1 32 36.00 
Ee ae 0 1 30 34.00 SR eee 0 1 20 24.00 
| ee ae 0 0 31 31.00 Bucks 0 0 39 39.00 
Butler 0 0 23 23.00 : \ Wikbleiewi-c.s:0'6 4:0 4.9 0 0 25 25.00 
NT al Sec akin die wo 0 2 20 ee Ee 0 3 51 63.00 
RY chinkcccneb sos 0 2 2 10.00 Cameron ........ 0 1 0 4.00 
SN aveueuws excwe's 0 : 3 ee Brey ears 0 0 12 12.00 
SD ‘eawweseasinsesss 0 7 24 52.00 Se ee 0 0 39 89.00 
RE oss oan acess 0 0 15 15.00 2 rr Pe 0 0 67 67.00 
er ieee 0 0 19 a eS rere rer 0 1 59 63.00 
RA 0 7 13 a ae errr 0 2 36 44.00 
Clinton 0 + 33 re reer 0 5 28 48.00 
Columbia ......... 0 0 15 15.00 EE AS ee 0 3 33 45.00 
SE Se 0 0 17 17.00 2. A eee 0 0 18 18.00 
Cumberland ........... 0 7 11 39.00 Cemebertamd 2.0. cccces 0 0 27 27.00 
OS Se 0 1 47 51.00 En vésatateseaaee 0 0 33 33.00 
Delaware 0 0 1 1.900 SED. wckeerectcpucn 0 0 8 8.00 
RS a ee ee 0 0 17 17.00 ME aksseebendanesaeees 0 2 4 12.00 
ae sueesseeerve 0 0 38 cemen cil. RRA a ee 0 0 43 43.00 
ee 0 7 33 61.00 rT Peers 0 1 29 33.00 
SS Ges ven cedex ace 0 0 1 1.00 er: Aare 0 0 8 8.00 
Ee et ee 0 0 3 3.00 DED been sdd we cu ens 0 0 20 20.00 
a a eer eee a 0 0 6 6.00 OO eae errr 0 0 9 9.00 
OS ae eae 0 0 16 Seve: "CUD news sne ce sccnpas 0 1 22 26.00 
a 0 6 24 48.00 Huntingdon ........... 0 1 49 53.00 
Indiana 0 7 42 70.00 OD  cpahiniassnees 0 3 45 57.00 
DE siGcs..0ss.c'ees 0 1 19 —?) —_— errr 0 0 46 46.00. 
Se 0 0 4 4.00 Sn LG, saw tg cuw bores 0 0 24 24.00 
Lackawanna .......... 0 0 7 7.00 Lackawanna .......... 0 1 13 17.00 
Lancaster ..... 0 6 39 63.00 ECR co seencuces’s 0 - 95 123.00 
DE hosenkecss see 0 0 7 7.00 RMPEED Sk ocesccccsccs 0 0 28 28.00 
DN” senses vesewes? 0 2 10 18.00 DE Sksvaa valve seas 0 0 12 12.00 
OO Serre 0 1 11 a ee ee 0 1 47 51.00 
cates sce anne 3 2 22 i ee Sen 0 4 22 38.00 
Lycoming ......... 0 6 13 37.00 Lycoming ............. 0 8 87 69.00 
McKean 0 0 37 ii. ara 0 0 8 8.00 
Eee ty ere 0 0 12 12.00 RS eet t tT 0 0 20 20.00 
Eee 0 0 38 a Eee 0 0 31 81.00 
. ohinhenaw nas as 0 0 3 3.00 AO a P 0 0 3 8.00 
Montgomery. .......... 0 14 31 87.00 Montgomery ........... 0 0 58 58.00 
Ne rere 0 0 3 3.00 DOD go 805 dm Keeweee 0 0 18 18.00 
TUGTERAMNCOR .cnccccces 0 2 6 14.00 Northampton .......... 0 1 29 83.00 
Northumberland ...... 0 0 11 11.00 Northumberland ....... 0 0 82 82.00 
a. A ee a 0 2 31 Se ae errr 0 1 31 35.00 
Philadelphia .........0- 0 0 S ~~ geese Philadelphia .......... 0 0 10 10.00 
| Pear ee eee eee 0 1 2 6.00 WD. Ub kendeWe60eSenees 0 0 6 6.00 
DT wantesesechesese 0 0 4 4.00 DE Ghkecdinesenenens 0 0 14 14.00 
| ES er 0 0 837 &. di. ees 0 0 40 40.00 
DET dues se10 16% 650 0 0 16 16.00 ee a 0 0 14 14.00 
Bomerset =... 5. ce ccces 0 1 41 45.00 Somerset ...........:0- 0 0 73 73.00 
PD cick eee oes ke oe 0 2 4 eee CEO aserescees 0 0 g 8.00 
Susquehanna .......... 0 2 15 23.00 Susquehanna .......... 0 0 17 17.00 
EE | oh isss beans wa ee 0 2 9 17.00 DE,” «(asep.ceses6ue sees 1 0 15 80.00 
Ph. eidbuseeesus 0 0 5 he. ACCC Eee ee 0 1 8 12.00 
ES ko ce wnaed nen 0 0 25 25.00 ED Ares. se heee eames 0 0 17 17.00 
ME - Dikdiepenséecsece 0 0 16 16.00 MEE. based ise ye aes 0 0 88 38.00 
Washington ........... 0 2 30 38.00 Washington ........... 0 0 12 12.00 
ere Se 0 3 8 eee are 0 0 2 2.00 
Westmoreland ......... 0 5 41 61.00 Wortmoreland ......... 0 3 47 59.00 
et ee 0 1 15 19.00 i. .. ——roerrerire 0 0 16 16.00 
TEE wetccwdecsveces 0 9 48 84.00 WE ka ee dwoeveveeese. 0 5 105 125.00 

NEED. awinacunseonsss 3 128 1,220 $1,777.00 | MEET CPETT TET 1 68 1,954 $2,241.00 


Number of claims for the month—721 





Number of claims for the month—1,395 











ANSWERING 15 QUESTIONS ON 
NEW HUNTING STAMP 


As a catechism for hunters of migratory 
waterfowl, the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, has issued 
the following list of 15 questions and an- 
swers on the new migratory-waterfowl hunt- 
ing stamp: 

1. What are the requirements of the law 
as to persons who must purchase the 
stamp? 

All persons over 16 years of age who 
engage in hunting migratory waterfowl. 

2. Where can the stamp be purchased? 

At any post office in a county seat or 
in any town having a population of 
2,500 or more, and at certain other con- 
veniently located post offices that will 
be later designated by the Post Office 
Department. 

3. How may a stamp be obtained? 

Go to the post office in any county 
seat or in any town having a population 
of 2,500 or more, and ask for a migra- 
tory waterfowl hunting stamp. Fill out 
the application blank, which will be 
provided by the postmaster, and hand 
the blank to the postmaster with the fee 
of one dollar. The postmaster will fix 
the stamp to your State hunting license 
or, if you are not required to have a 
State license, to a certificate which the 
postmaster will provide. 

4. After paying one dollar for the stamp, 

is there any additional fee payable 
to the postmaster or clerk? 

No. 

How long does a stamp remain valid? 

One year—from July 1 to June 30. 

6. Does the stamp permit one to hunt in 
more than one State, or must a stamp 
be purchased in every State wherein 
the applicant intends to hunt migra- 
tory waterfowl? 

Only one Federal stamp is necessary, 
but its possession does not relieve the 
hunter of any license requirements im- 
posed by State laws. All States re- 
quire the nonresident gunner to take 
out a nonresident license, 

7. In case a person has hunting licenses 
in more than one State, to which of 
them should the Federal Stamp be 
fixed? 

It does not matter whether the stamp 
is affixed to the license of the State in 
which the sportsman is actually hunt- 
ing at the time, provided that he has on 
his person a valid stamp attached to 
any State hunting license or to the post- 
master’s certificate. 

8. To whom must the stamp be shown? 

On request to U. 8S. Game Administra- 
tive Agents, U. 8S. Deputy Game Ward- 
ens, and to any officer of any State or 
subdivision authorized to enforce the 
game laws. 

9. Is the stamp transferable? 

No. 

10. Is the holder of a scientific collecting 
permit required to carry a stamp? 

Yes. Collectors must have the stamp. 

11. Does the law require a person who 
holds a Federal permit and who is 
engaged in taking wild fowl for 
propagating purposes, to purchase a 
stamp? 

No. This does not mean, however that 
anyone with only a propagating permit 


or 
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Waterfowl Regulations 


Federal regulations for taking wild water- 
fowl have just been announced and are here- 
with submitted in brief for your considera- 
tion. 

Season: 1. The season on all migratory 
game birds begins at sunrise on the opening 
day, and on each succeeding open day, and 
closes at sunset, 

2. Limited to a 30-day period this year 
because of the precarious duck situation 
arising from severe droughts in their nest- 
ing areas Pennsylvania has staggered her 
season through the months of October, No- 
vember and December in order that her 
sportsmen may derive the benefit of most of 
the main flights. 

3. The season will be Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of each week starting October 
18th and ending December 22nd. The species 
that may be killed during this period include 
ducks, geese, snipes and coots. 

4. As heretofore the season on woodcock 
will be from October 15th to November 14th. 
and on rails and gallinules, September 1st to 
November 30th. 

5. The season is closed on brant, swans, 
woodducks, ruddy ducks and buffleheads. 

Bag Limit: 6. Bag and possession limits 
on specially imperiled species of ducks have 
been reduced but limits on other ducks and 
migratory game birds remain the same as 
last year. 

7. The bag limit on ducks is as follows: 
Ducks of the combined kinds, daily bag limit 
12, possession at one time 24, season limit 
60. Daily bag shall not contain more than 
5 in the aggregate (possession limit 10) of 
eider ducks, canvasbacks, redheads, greater 


and lesser scaups (bluebills), ringnecks, 
blue-winged, green-winged, and cinnamon 
teal, gadwalls, and shovellers, as part of the 
twelve. Any part or all of the daily bag 
limit of 12 may be made up of mallards, pin- 
tails and black ducks. 

Regulate Baiting: 8. To eliminate abuses 
of waterfowl baiting new Federal regulations 
provide that waterfowl may not be shot or 
otherwise taken on baited premises except 
under seasonal permits issued without charge 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

Permits will be issued only after investi- 
gation shows that baiting will effectively 
supplement local natural food supplies that 
are deficient, or will serve to concentrate the 
birds under conditions conducive to safe- 
guarding them from greater destruction. 

The new regulations prohibit the shooting 
of waterfowl while resting on water or land 
on any premises where baiting is permitted. 

Every permitee is required, under the reg- 
ulation, to submit a report to the Chief of 
the Biological Survey within one month 
after the close of the open season. 

Duck Stamp: 9. Every person hunting 
wild waterfowl over the age of 16 years must 
procure a Federal hunting stamp. These 
stamps are sold for $1.00 each at all post- 
offices in towns of 2500 population or more, 
in county seats and in certain other local- 
ities. Space has been.provided on your hunt- 
ing license for attaching this stamp, which 
will be in the form of a postage stamp. The 
Federal hunting stamp is good in all states. 
Regular state license is also required for 
each individual state hunted. 





is authorized to hunt wildfowl without 
the Federal stamp. 

12. Does the law require possession of 
stamp by a person authorized by per- 
mit of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to kill wild fowl damaging crops or 
property? 

No. The stamp is not required in 
such cases. 

13. What are the maximum penalties for 
violation of this law? 

$500 or six months confinement, or 
both. 

14. What is done with the money col- 
lected from the sale of these stamps? 

It is to be used by the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase the supply of water- 
fowl. Of the total proceeds, 90 percent 
will be spent in buying or leasing and 
administering marsh and water areas 
to be set aside forever as migratory 
waterfowl sanctuaries. The first of these 
refuges will be set up along the flight 
lines from the breeding grounds to the 


Gulf Coast. The remaining 10 percent 
will be used in issuing the stamps and 
administering the Act. 

15. May stamp collectors and other non- 
hunters buy stamps? 

Certainly. No one is under any obli- 
gation to kill a duck just because he 
owns a Federal hunting stamp, nor is 
there any rule to prevent anyone who 
wants to help restore the migratory 
waterfowl from purchasing any number 
of these “duck-saving” stamps. 


ACQUISITION OF STATE GAME 
LANDS 


(Continued from page 6) 


West Providence Townships. The Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, Trustee for 
Richard D. Barclay Estate, completed the 
conveyance of a tract of 511.5 acres hereto- 
fore reported, by executing a deed for a 
13/48th undivided interest in that tract. 
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ditry are not entirely the product of 

modern rapid modes of transit and 
post-war conditions. For ages the sportsmen 
of this country, and other lands as well, 
have paid tribute to game racketeers. 

There are forces at work all of the time— 
every minute of the day and night—reaping 
the profits on their investment. That’s why 
there is not as much game to be found in 
their old stamping grounds nor as many fish 
in their favorite pools as there should be. 

They must buckle down and do something 
about it. Their chief enemy is a jackal in 
sheep’s clothing. He sneaks out before sea- 
son and steals the cream of their sport, and 
after the season is over he gobbles up what’s 
left. All they get for their investment is an 
attack of chronic grouch against their game 
department because they blame it for the an- 
nual decrease in their game bag. 

In some states such blame may be justi- 
fied, for how in the world can game ever 
increase when the money donated for its 
protection becomes the objective of greedy 
politicians, or where not enough is appro- 
priated for a sane program of conservation. 
You can’t protect or increase wild life with- 
out spending a little money and that’s all 
there is to it. Look at Nevada for instance. 
A letter received just recently from an out- 
standing sportsman in that state says, “An- 
tiquated game laws which provide that the 
counties shall control the enforcement of 
game regulations, and lack of funds which 


R tiers are not kidnapping, and ban- 


would enable the State Commission to en- 
force them, creates a situation which results 
in practically no enforcement whatever. To 
my knowledge, nearly all game is shot any 
and all times during the year. This practice 
is wide-spread and will continue until such 
time as the Commission is given full author- 
ity and funds to adequately carry on the 
work.” This is just one example, there are 
many other agencies to be reckoned with. 
And for these the sportsmen themselves are 
more to blame than they realize. 

You, Mr. Hunter, and you, Mr. Fisherman: 
What are you doing to help curb the many 
nefarious schemes that are being promoted 
in an effort to commercialize your sport? 


Are you assisting the law enforcement 
agencies of your county, state or nation by 
reporting all violations of the game and fish 
laws, or are you afraid of tramping some- 
one’s toes? 

There is nothing rottener, to my mind, 
than the fellow who, like the sly old fox, 
sneaks out at night with spotlight and rifle 
and kills deer—jacklighting it’s called. 

Thousands of deer are killed in this man- 
ner every year. Pennsylvania, Maine, Mich- 
igan, Montana, New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
several other states have drawn the dragnet 
pretty closely around this type of game hog. 
Our own law enforcement body a few sea- 
sons ago caught a big gang of them, most 
of whom went to jail for long periods, Ap- 
proximately eight thousand dollars in fines 


GAME RACKETEERS 


were collected from this outfit—five hundred 
dollars from each man, The gang was op 
erating on a large seale, driving through 
lonely spots at night and killing off as many 
deer as they could handle, then taking them 
to a secret rendezvous where the animals 
were butchered, packed and sold as canned 
beef. Wisconsin also has managed to break 
up some highly organized gangs which made 
a business of killing and transporting deer 
in that state and the upper peninsula of 
Michigan into the Chicago area. They con- 
fiscated about a dozen cars in this racket, 
ranging from Fords to Lincolns. In one case 
the wardens pursued a gang across the en- 
tire state and just managed to nab them 
as they were about to cross the Illinois 
boundary. 

So much for the jacklighter—next comes 
the fish dynamiter. He’s another rotter if 
the.e ever was one. It makes your blood 
boil to look over a favorite stream which has 
been blown in this manner. Fish lying all 
around, most of them the fries which would 
be your catch in another year, The dyna- 
miters take the gravy and you take— 
NOTHING. 

And how about the more refined artisan 
who, under the guise of a collector or what 
have you, reduces our song bird population 
in order to provide trimmings for milady’s 
head gear or other wearing apparel? You 
know what happened to some of our most 
valuable birds in the past. The beautiful 





egret was brought to the verge of extermina- 
tion because of the enormous demand for its 
plumes in the millinery trade, and if the 
Federal Government hadn’t given them ab- 
solute protection and cut down on the so- 
ealled collector we would probably not have 
any of these beautiful creatures with us to- 
day. As it is, they have increased tremen- 
dously in the past few years. 


And while we are considering birds: Rem- 
iniscences of feathered potpies in the home 
land, where no protection whatever is given 
song birds, sometimes become too much for 
our Italian residents; consequently they em- 
ploy the most unique devices to satisfy their 
longing for this epicurean delicacy. Fine 
mesh nets, small string snares, and other 
ingenious traps have been used to good ad- 
vantage. These practices generally are be- 
coming less numerous, thanks to extensive 
programs of education which are being 
launched in public schools by most of our 
conservation states. 


Bootlegging quail was a good game while 
it lasted, but it was soon nipped in the bud, 
so that today it is practiced only in a few 
states, However, it wasn’t curbed until 
thousands of these birds had been trapped 
in Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Florida, and a lot of the other 
southern states and sold either in restaur- 
ants and hotels locally or in northern 
markets, 

An official in Georgia wrote the other day 
about the quail racket in that state, saying 
they had a good many cases of the sort dur- 
ing the past year or two. It seems they 
couldn’t get the judges of the courts to put 
the proper fines on these vandals, however. 
This official further remarked that two of 
the largest clubs in Atlanta are continual 
violators and have found a way, apparently, 
to get around the law. 


The biggest racketeer in the quail business 
was a chap from San Antonio, Texas. He 
was one of the ring-leaders of a big gang 
operating in the southern states and about a 
year or two ago was apprehended in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, and fined eighteen hundred 
dollars and given a jail sentence of a year 
and a half. 

And while we are on these subjects we 
shouldn’t overlook the fact that more game 
is being sold on the wing now than was ever 
sold by the early market hunters. I am re- 
ferring to the insidious practice of duck- 
baiting in vogue at many of our private and 
public shooting camps. 

Bounty fraud is a thorn in the side of 
those few states which pay rewards for cer- 
tain predatory creatures. We in Pennsyl- 
vania have been most seriously affected by 
this racket, although we have managed to 
curb the practice to a great extent. 


It is amazing and sometimes amusing to 
note the many ruses defrauders resort to in 
their attempts to pull the wool over the eyes 
of the state inspectors. Time after time 
unusually large house cats are presented for 
bounty as wild cats, the tail first having 
been “bobbed” to resemble that of its wild 
cousin. 

Mice, shrews, rats and even young squir- 
rels are sent in for weasels. These are all 
petty attempts, however. The big-timers 
operate on a much larger scale. They ship 
in the pelts of animals killed in other states 
and get agents in Pennsylvania to probate 
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them. We have received pelts from twenty 
different states, as far south as Georgia and 
west to California. 

The State of Maine has the same trouble 
with people getting bobcat skins from the 
adjoining provinces of Quebee and New 
Brunswick and slipping them across the line. 

Here is a good example of bounty fraud: 
We received a wild cat claim from a certain 
county. At first glance we were convinced 
the cats were from some southern state, and 
not from northern Pennsylvania from which 
they were probated. An investigation fol- 
lowed which, after completion, revealed the 
fact that a non-resident hunter from Ohio 
brought the cats into Pennsylvania and pro- 
bated them. He, it was further learned, se- 
cured them from a friend who picked them 
up in Louisiana while on a trip to that state. 

And about the crooked trapper: The fel- 
low who steals another man’s traps, or the 
catches from them, is a sneak-thief of the 
worst calibre, but the chap who uses a gun- 
trap is a potential murderer. Did you ever 
See a gun-trap? It’s a simple though deadly 
device consisting of an old shot gun (usually 
a single barrel) fastened on a board so as 
to render it easily placed. A fine wire or 
strong cord string is then run from the 
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trigger some distance forward and baited. 
Thus, when something takes the bait the 
gun is discharged. Hunters have had their 
legs shot off, valuable dogs have been killed, 
and many other innocent victims have suf- 
fered because of these murderous weapons. 
The fellow who sets them should get “life.” 


CROWS EATING YOUNG WILD 
TURKEYS 


Mrs. Gertrude Mann (Altoona), who lives 
out near the mountain on R. D. 1, reports 
crows as destroying young wild turkeys and 
pheasants in large numbers in that section. 
Mrs. Mann has seen a crow carrying two 
at one time. 


ANOTHER CROW DECOY 


Harvey I. Specht, Deputy Game Protector, 
of Denver, uses a crow decoy with wooden 
body and tin wings. The wings are on 
hinges and there is a string attached which 
permits him to raise or lower it. In addi- 
tion he puts a cat in a mesh wire container 
and hoists this cage close to a nest of young 
crows. In a short time Mr. Specht says you 
will have a regular crow picnic. 


Photo by H. E. Stiffey 


“TREED” 
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Float of Monroe-Pike Sportsmen’s Association which took silver cup prize 
in recent Laurel Time Parade. Over 100 floats participated. Frank Decker 


shown above. 


FOX HUNTERS MEET; SPORTS- 
MEN INVITED 


Our association, organized about twenty 
years ago, numbering from 50 to 150 hunters 
each year, haS now as its main objectives 
the raising of the standard of fox hunting 
as a sport; the creation of a better under- 
standing between the landowners and the 
fox hunters; the protection of game birds 
and animals; and the breeding of pedigreed 
fox hounds that will win both on the bench 
and in the field trials. 

We hold two meetings each year. The 
winter meeting is the celebration of the 
birthday of George Washington on Febru- 
ary 22. This celebration begins at 6 P. M. 
with a banquet, the menu usually including 
“frozen fox” as a drawing card. The dinner 
is followed by an appropriate program and 
dancing. Attendance at dinner from 400 
to 500. 

Chasing the red fox with good hounds 
is a real sporting proposition and to a real 
he-man who has a real ear for music, who 
can appreciate a contest between five or 
more competing hounds in which nose, foot, 
brain and endurance finally proclaim the 
winner, what could be more elevating and 
cause the owner of a hound to think that 
the hill top on which he is standing is near 
heaven, than to hear his “drive,” “fleet,” 
or “big-coaster” top a nearby ridge leading 
a pack of 15 or 20 pedigreed fox hounds. 

We invite all Pennsylvania sportsmen to 
our field trials on October 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
We will try to show you a good time.—Eli 
§. Grable, President Tri-State Foxhunters 
Association Nettle Hill. 


SPORTSMEN DIVISION “F” TO 
HOLD BIG PROGRAM 


The Second Annual Field Meet of the 
Sportsman’s Council, Division “F,”’ will be 
held on September 21st and 22nd on the 
Chase Farm, Perry Highway, two miles 
south of Erie. This year it is being spon- 
sored by the Presque Isle Sportsman League 
and everything is being done to make it an 
outstanding success. 

Bird dog trials will be held on the 21st to 
be followed by the general meet on the 22nd. 
Inasmuch as the shooting dog greatly out- 
numbers the professional field dog in the 
Erie section the bird dog trials will be for 
shooting dogs and entirely in the amateur 
class. 

Other events planned will include fox, coon 
and rabbit dog trials, pistol and rifle 
matches, and fly casting. 

In order to eliminate the speeches which 
are customary at a gathering of this sort an 
ox-roast has been planned. 

In announcing this great gathering, which 
takes in the sportsmen of nine northwestern 
counties, John W. Himebaugh, President of 
the sponsoring organization, also invites 
other sportsmen of the State to meet with 
and help make this, their second annual get- 
together, a real event. 

Mr. Himebaugh and all members of the 
various committees have spent a great deal 
of time outlining the details of the program 
and it is hoped all the members of Division 
“FE.” as well as other sportsmen throughout 
the State will heartily support it by attend- 
ing. 





IN MEMORIAM 


The passing away of our beloved 
President, Dr. Richard A. Walsh, late 
of Crafton, Pa., while on a fishing trip 
with friends and members of the club 
at Oba, Canada, 200 miles from the 
closet railroad, from a fatal heart at- 
tack, was sorrowful news, and we are 
conveying the club’s sympathy to all 
the late president’s friends and ac- 
quaintances who may have not been 
advised of this sad event. Liked and 
admired by our club and community 
and respected by all, it will never be 
able to replace the loss, and his mem- 
ory and guiding ways will always 
dominate in our club’s activities.—Carl 
O. Carlson, Secretary, Crafton-Ingram 
Sportsmen’s Association, Crafton. 











CLEARFIELD COUNTY SPORTS- 
MEN HOLD PICNIC 


The Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Clearfield County held a sportsmen’s picnic 
on August 30th, at which time a large pro- 
gram of interesting events was scheduled. 
The Federation also heard an interesting 
talk by Hon. Howard Stewart, of Clearfield, 
Member of the Game Commission, explain- 
ing a new system of refuges for small game, 
principally wild turkeys. 

The organization also expect to take an 
active interest in the dog show that was 
sponsored by the Old Town Sportsmen at 
the County Fair, September 11th to 14th. 


FINE WORK 


The Weissport Conservation Club consist- 
ing of Boy Scouts assisted in game conser- 
vation work recently by accomplishing the 
following duties: 

Put up 50 bird houses; placed 190 forest 
fire posters; distributed 100 pounds of feed 
for birds; built 4 feeding stations for game; 
planted various species of bushes for game 
cover; started watersnake killing contest 
(already killed 16); and doing stream im- 
provement work in the Mahoning and 
Pohopoco Creek sections. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Dale Arner; Secretary, Elmer Ger- 
man; and Treasurer, Robert Christman, Jr. 


SPORTSMEN HOLD PICNIC 
The Annual Picnic of the State Centre 
Game, Fish and Forestry Association, of 
Philipsburg, was held on Thursday, August 
23rd, at Flat Rock Inn, on Highway Route 
322, between Philipsburg and Port Matilda. 
There was an excellent program of trap- 
shooting, fly and plug casting and other 
events, including a dog show for pointers, 
spaniels, coon, fox and beagle hounds, 
A good time was had by all. 





NEW CLUBS ORGANIZED 


A new club has been organized in Dembo, 
Washington County, known as the Dembo 
Rod and Gun Club. It is affiliated with the 
Washington County Sportsmen’s Conserva- 
tion League. 

The officers elected are as follows: Earl 
Bane, President; Harry Fowkes, Vice-Presi- 
dent; William Crockett, Secretary; Wilson 
Lynch, Recording Secretary; and Wesley 
Hines, Treasurer. 

Another new club, known as the United 
Rod and Gun Club, was organized at Vesta- 
purg on August 27th. Mr. John Roney, of 
West Brownsville, is the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 

The Game Commission wishes both of these 
new groups the utmost success in their 
undertakings. 


BIG FIELD DAY 

The field day staged by the Lehigh County 
Fish and Game Protective Association at 
Dorney Park near Allentown on July 28th 
was attended by over 3,000 people, more than 
half of whom were sportsmen, and an all 
day program, eonsisting of pistol matches, 
skeet and trapshooting, fly and plug casting, 
and a live trout fishing contest, was carried 
out. All the neighboring counties were 
largely represented at the gathering. 

Nine teams, representing the Jersey City 
Police, Allentown Police, Lower Merion 
Police, State Highway Patrol, Philadelphia 
Bank Guards, New Jersey State Police, 
Haverford Township Police and Bucks 
County Game Protector, contested in the 
pistol matches which were won by the New 
Jersey State Police. Henry Wimmer was high 
gun in the trapshooting and Warren Shaffer 
won the honors in the skeet matches, Winners 
in the fly casting contests were A. L. Best 
and Harry J. Grantz, and in the plug cast- 
ing Kermit Ache and Henry J. Diehl won 
the honors. 

The live trout fishing contest was one of 
the outstanding events of the day, prizes 
being awarded for the largest fish caught 
and for the most trout caught in a five min- 
ute period. Winners were Ernest Benninger, 
Fred H. Geist, A. L. Best and F. A. Brown. 
All trout caught were returned to the water 
and were later transferred to one of the 
local fishing streams. 

Featuring the day was the State Game 
Commission’s exhibit of wild animals, which 
attracted thousands of interested people, and 
a display of mounted hawks and other birds 
from the Game Commission. Fish and game 
moving pictures were also shown. 


HOLD FIELD DAY 
The Paddy Mountain Fish and Game As- 
sociation held an All Day Field Meet at 
Weikert, on August 25th. There was a big 
program of events including blue rock and 
skeet shooting, fly casting, quoits, ete. 
Everyone had a good time. 





STOLEN: Standard grade Brown- 
ing Over-Under #5265, .12 gauge, 
Featherweight, 32 inch barrels, ven- 
tilated, from grounds of Shamokin 
Valley Gun and Country Club on July 
1, 1934. Notify Charles D. Snyder, 
W. Union St., Millersburg, Pa., if lo- 
cated. 
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COON HOUND FIELD TRIALS 

The Annual Field Trial of the Chester 
County Coon Hunter’s Association will be 
held on Labor Day, September 3, 1934, at 
Eagle, Pa., ten miles north of West Chester. 
The entry fee will be $3.00. 

Elimination heats: First tree, $5.00; First 
line, $5.00. Finals: 50 per cent, First tree; 
25 per cent, First line; 25 per cent, Second 
tree. 

Special race for dogs that have never won 
in a field trial. $1.50 entry. There will also 
be a fox chase. Cold track race for real 
coon dogs, 10 A. M. Usual rules will apply. 
Copy will be posted on grounds. 

Admission 25 cents. All proceeds used to 
purchase coons for’ restocking Chester 
County. Three valuable gate prizes. This 
association has released over 100 raccoons 
in the last five years. We will appreciate 
your support and patronage.—W. D. Rogers, 
West Chester. 





TAKE NOTICE! 


You Are the Guest 
of the Owner 
RESPECT HIM 
PROTECT HIM 
BE CAREFUL 
THANK HIM 
BE A SPORTSMAN! 


Prevent Fires 


Sponsored by 
Eastern Centre County Sportsmen’s 
Association 











SENSIBLE CONSERVATION 


English and Scotch sportsmen when hunt- 
ing the red deer make it a rule to pass up a 
buck with an extra-fine rack, leaving such 
bucks for herd sires, instead of allowing the 
species to be reproduced only by the inferior 
males. In America we follow one accepted 
principle in breeding our cattle, and exactly 
the opposite in breeding our deer. 
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PENNSYLVANIA FIELD TRIAL 
PROGRAM 


The Pennsylvania Field Trial Club an- 
nounces its program for the ensuing year. 

The following stakes will be run in No- 
vember, 1934, all on grouse: Open derby; 
Amateur All-Age; and Open All-Age. The 
exact dates, location, and judges will be 
announced shortly. In March, 1935, the fol- 
lowing stakes will be run: Open Puppy; 
Open Junior All-Age; and the National 
Grouse Dog Championship stake, open to 
any dog in America. 

The Amateur All-Age is an innovation for 
this club, but from the interest already mani- 
fested, it is going to prove one of the most 
popular. In this stake all dogs must be 
handled by an amateur and no dog is eligible 
to compete that has won first place in an 
open all-age stake. These conditions should 
appeal to a large number of grouse hunters 
that own a good grouse dog but who do not 
care to compete in stakes with professionally 
handled and trained dogs, and a cordial in- 
vitation is extended to every sportsman that 
owns a good grouse dog to bring it to these 
trials next November and run it in this 
Stake. You will find ideal courses, competent 
and friendly judges, lots of grouse, and a 
spirit of goodwill and fellowship among the 
members of the club. 

The Pennsylvania Field Trial Club is prob- 
ably the oldest club in the East and is the 
pioneer in running bird-dog trials on grouse, 
having sponsored the National Grouse Dog 
Championship since 1912. 

Grouse trials should appeal to more sports- 
men in Pennsylvania than those run on any 
other bird, as they are the only trials run 
under absolutely natural conditions, and the 
vast majority of Pennsylvania bird-dog 
owners are grouse hunters. Furthermore, the 
grouse field trial dog is the only type of 
field trial dog that can be developed properly 
in this State, owing to the heavy cover and 
the topography. 























saddle on the right side of the dog. 


FORTY DOLLARS REWARD 


JAMES H. POWERS, 665 Rose Street, 
Yeadon, Delaware County, Penna. 


Phone—Madison 7478 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN :— 

About three months ago my dog disappeared 
from the above address. 

The dog is a POINTER, fairly large species, 
male, black and white and ticked (no brown). 
Most of the head and all of both ears are 
black.. A large black saddle extends over the 
back and the front shoulders down to the 
elbow of both front legs. A particular black 
heart-shaped marking extends from this black 


(Refer to photograph.) The dog was fifteen months 


old on the date of this letter and answered to the name of “Bing.” 

When lost the dog had a black collar with Delaware County 1934 license No. 1971. 

The dog was purchased from Mr. F. B. Reeves, Blue Bell, Pa., as a small puppy and be- 
came a great pet with the family. The writer has advertised in all the Philadelphia 
Newspapers at various times and offered a $40.00 reward. Photographs and description 
of the dog have been placed in all the Police Stations within a radius of 10 miles of the 
above address, but dog has not been seen. A short story regarding the lost dog appeared 
in the June issue of the Pennsylvania Game News. The $40.00 reward publicly advertised 
permanently stands and will gladly be paid without question for the return of the dog or 
any information such as an automobile license number which is a successful lead. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the dog has been taken by some hunting enthusiast and 
might be detected in the field during the coming training or hunting season. 

Confident that you will give me all the assistance possible, I am, Sincerely Yours, James 


H. Powers. 
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WE THANK YOU 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. J. Howard 
who runs the “Rambling at Random” 
column in the Independent, Collegeville, for 
the following item which appeared in a 
recent issue of that paper. 

“And by the way, everyone who gets a fish- 
ing license should also get the Angler. 
The same can be said of the PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME News and those who get a hunting li- 
eense. This writer believes the State Fish and 
Game Commissions would act wisely if they 
made a subscription to either magazine com- 
pulsory, along with the respective license. 
The education possibilities of these two 
magazines, with a 100 per cent circulation 
among the sportsmen of the State would be 
unlimited. They exert a tremendous influence 
along this direction even now with their 
present limited circulation.” 

We hope someday the sportsmen will do 
just the very thing he suggests. However, 
we must have the fullest cooperation of our 
readers to the extent that they will be 
willing to tell others about the magazine. 
Everything possible is being done to increase 
circulation with the limited funds set aside 
for this purpose and therefore we must 
count a great deal on our subscribers for ad- 
ditional support. 


STRANGLED DEER 


Refuge Keeper Isaac Baumgardner makes 
the following report: “Found a deer hung 
by its neck in the crack of an old stump in 
an old salt lick. It was a yearling fawn 
(male) and had been there possibly several 
weeks. Salt had been placed on top of this 
old stump by someone. Due to the stump 
being high it was necessary for this small 
deer to stand on its hind feet to reach the 
salt. Evidently it slipped or was pushed off 
balance by another deer and caught its neck 
in the crack.” 


FOX HAD TWO QUAIL 


A gray fox with two bobwhite quail in 
its mouth was seen recently by Mr. Howard 
Steen, of Coatesville. He saw the fox com- 
ing through the brush and the animal must 
have seen Mr. Steen about the same time 
because it quickened its speed and dropped 
something. Mr. Steen investigated and found 
two bobwhite quail. The birds were still 
warm. 


ARE BLACK CATS UNLUCKY? 


Ira E. Mellinger and Jacob Brubaker, of 
the Lancaster County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, know of at least one 
black cat that was unlucky. 

The two were out shooting cats that prey 
oh game the other night and after getting 
a large bag started driving home. 

Near Manheim a rabbit hopped across 
the road, followed by a big black cat. 

Brubaker who was driving promptly tried 
to run the cat down with the car and ran 
into a stump, damaging the machine and 
his nose. 

But the campaign on prowling cats re- 
gardless of color, will go on, they promise. 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING 


The International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commis- 
sioners will hold its Twenty-Highth 
Convention at Montreal, Canada. The 
American Fisheries Society will hold 
its annual meeting immediately after 
the International meeting, on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of September. The joint 
banquet will be held the night of the 
12th. The convention headquarters for 
both meetings will be the Windsor 
Hotel. 

The President of the International 
Association, Guy Amsler, promises a 
most interesting program dealing with 
subjects of vital interest to the sport- 
ing fraternity. Many matters of im- 
portance needing your counsel will be 
discussed. 
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GAME PLENTIFUL 


Following is an extract from the Bear 
Valley Cub, a monthly bulletin just pub- 
lished by the members of C.C.C. Camp 1325, 
Upper Strasburg: 

“The game in this section of the mountain 
is reported by the foremen, who have spent 
most of their lives in these mountains, as 
being unusually plentiful. The gray squirrel 
and the wild turkey in particular are abund- 
ant. This is largely due to the feeding of 
them by the Game Commission with the as- 
sistance of the C.C.C. boys, through the 
severe winter. We have had some dogs run- 
ning deer, which was reported to the Game 
Commission by the personnel of our camp, 
and they were promptly gotten rid of by our 
efficient Game Warden, W. W. Britton, of 
Chambersburg.” 
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THE MOST VALUABLE GAME 
ANIMAL IN AMERICA 

Well, you might not guess it at first, but 
that most valuable game animal in America 
is the lowly rabbit, of the several different 
species. 

This of course does not mean that one 
single rabbit is worth more than one in- 
dividual piece of game of some other species; 
but it is profoundly true of the aggregate. 
To begin with the direct value: the rabbit 
furnishes most of their sport, and a dainty 
article of food, to something like eighty-five 
percent of all our hunters. And for these last 
hungry years he has fed more of the posi- 
tively destitute than even the groundhog. 

But his biggest service to man is indirect. 
In frontier countries, such as Alaska, he 
furnishes at least nine-tenths of the food 
of the furbearers, and when a plague kills 
off the rabbits (as it does every seven years 
or sO) in any part of that frontier country, 
the furbearers must and do promptly move 
on. And the trapper, hunting the furbearers 
that live on rabbits, and meantime feeding 
his sled dogs (and sometimes himself) 
partly, at least, on the same old reliable 
rabbit, in the long run does even more than 
the stray and transient prospector to blaze 
the way for the permanent settlement of a 
valuable country. 

In countries infested yet with wolves or 
coyotes, deer are not so often killed when 
rabbits are plentiful. And even in a thickly 
settled state like Pennsylvania it is noted 
that when rabbits are abundant the preda- 
tors, such as mink and weasel and skunk 
and hawks and owls, are not so likely to 
prey on domestic poultry. 

And if the sportsmen who pay each year 
for a license but hunt only rabbits, were all 
to lose interest in their humble but fascinat- 
ing game, the Game Commission would be 
financially ham-strung at once. 

Hats off to the rabbit! 


NEW STYLE EMERGENCY 
INCUBATOR 


Mr. Levi J. Rosensteel, Jr., of Greensburg, 
on June 20th, found a young farmer cutting 
clover hay who told him that he had just 
mowed over a pheasant’s nest, breaking some 
of the eggs and cutting off one of the hen’s 
legs. Mr. Rosensteel and the farmer found 
9 eggs still unbroken. Seeing that they were 
about ready to hatch, and not being able to 
find a setting hen, Mr. Rosensteel took the 
eggs home with him, put them in a box with 
some bottles filled with hot water, covered 
them with woolen rags, and soon had 8 
healthy little ringnecks hatched out. 








RED SQUIRREL AND RABBIT 
BATTLE 


A hunter in an eastern county recently 
witnessed a battle between a red squirrel 
and a half grown rabbit. “The squirrel,” 
said the hunter, “jumped on the back of the 
rabbit and clung there for quite a distance.” 
The rabbit escaped. The question is now 
being asked: “Will a red squirrel kill a 
rabbit ?”’ 





INTERESTING BEHAVIOR OF 
GRAY SQUIRREL 


About three or four years ago Mr. M. D. 
Edwards, of Williamsport, was fishing in a 
poat near Towanda, on the north branch of 
the Susquehanna River. His attention was 
attracted to a gray squirrel playing about 
on the bank of the river. Its movements 
seemed peculiar so he pulled his boat over 
towards the squirrel and got within a few 
feet of it. 

The squirrel seemed to be scratching him- 
self and biting at himself as though trying 
to get relief from fleas. The squirrel gathered 
in his mouth what appeared to be a ball 
about the size of the end of a man’s thumb. 
Suddenly the squirrel started to back slowly 
into the water and continued this perform- 
ance until all except the end of his nose 
was under. Edwards went over to see what 
the ball was and found that it was a ball 
of squirrel hair full of fleas. This would 
seem to indicate that the squirrel was 
systematically ridding himself of vermin. 

The same account has often been given of 
a fox. 


COPPERHEAD VS. WRENS 


This happened on Shermans Creek, Perry 
County, at the home of Jack Snyder, who 
is an ardent hunter and fisherman. Snyder 
had a fish creel on the porch of his cabin in 
which a mother wren has built her nest for 
several years. This year the wren, which 
was unusually tame, and regarded as a pet 
by the family, had six young. One morning 
recently Snyder on going out on the porch 
saw the mother wren greatly disturbed, 
hopping about on top of the basket. In- 
vestigation revealed that only four of the 
young birds were remaining in the nest and 
closer examination showed an _ unusually 
large copperhead snake which had somehow 
gotten into the basket and eaten two of the 
young birds, The mother wren showed real 
appreciation after the snake was killed and 
hopped about on the porch to survey it from 
all angles—Fish Warden George James, 
Carlisle. 


COOPERATE WITH THE GAME 
PROTECTOR 


Here is what one of the prominent sports- 
men of the State says (among many other 
excellent things) about the cooperation that 
should be given by sportsmen to the Game 
Protector. 


“Tt is cowardly to withhold from this man 
who is fighting conservation’s battles our 
deserved support and sympathy. It is time 
to realize that the successful enforcement 
of sensible regulations to protect game is 
dependent upon the attitude of us law abid- 
ing sportsmen. Individually and through or- 
ganizations, we should report violations, fur- 
nish evidence, and stand with the protector 
who is endeavoring to fulfill his duties, If 
this is done, attempts to kill or cripple the 
field officer or to do him injury otherwise, 
or to thieve the resources which he guards 
will not be so lightly undertaken.” 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


“THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH—” 
(Continued from page 3) 

three absolutely mystified individuals. The 
feat was utterly impossible but there was 
the evidence, deader than dead. Absently 
I reached into my shell vest and extracted 
a shell. Still absently I looked at it and 
then looked at my gun. Once again I ex- 
amined the shell and then the dawn. 

“Well, I’ll be blowed!” I gasped. “Take 
a look at that,” I added passing the shell 
to Chet. 

Puzzled, he examined the shell minutely 
and then his face cleared. “Hum, I see—, 
no mystery about that,’ he muttered, me- 
chanically passing the shell on to George. 

“Yup,” I gleefully agreed. “In my haste 
this morning, instead of birdshot I grabbed 
a box of buckshot. And did it work! Hi-yi!’ 
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TURNING THE TABLES 


“We have had plenty of trouble all over 
our country during the year with dogs chas- 
ing deer. In many cases it was necessary 
to shoot the dogs as they could not be caught. 
However this time the tables were turned 
and a doe deer was observed chasing a dog 
out of the woods right home to his own back 
yard. On investigating it was found that 
the doe had two fawns in the woods nearby 
and when the dog came near she promptly 
routed him.”—E. L. Shields, District Game 
Protector, Armstrong County. 


TWO IN ONE 


W. J. Perry, of Sandy Lake, reports ob- 
serving a hen and bobwhite quail laying 
eggs in the same nest. When last investi- 
gated there were six chicken and eight 
quail eggs in the nest. 








Wantonoit (pronounced want-to-know-it) Club of Berwick, Columbia County. 
These boys, under the capable leadership of their President, Joseph ©. B. 
Hoosty, of Berwick, have been very active during the past three years feeding 


game and helping control forest fires. 


Game Protector Harry W. Miller says 


they have rendered him invaluable assistance, 





REPORTS ON DEER CONDITIONS 


Cc. B. White, President of the Lawrence 
County Council of Sportsmen’s Clubs, with 
Fred Williamson, a merchant of New Wil- 
mington, and their wives spent their vaca- 
tion in driving the back country roads of 
Lycoming, Tioga, Clinton, McKean, Potter, 
Cameron and Clearfield Counties to see what 
they could find as to deer conditions and 
prospects in those counties. 

Mr. White reports seeing an almost in- 
credible number of deer and that at least 
96% of those seen were in perfect physical 
condition. The greatest number of deer and 
those of larger size were found in Lycoming 
County. 

The party also tried to make a very care- 
ful estimate of the proportion of bucks, and 
they found approximately 15 does and fawns 
to one buck, on the average. 

The party were equally interested in ob- 
servations on bear, but actually saw only 
one bear on the trip, and that was one that 
had recently been released by the Board near 
the Coudersport Pike. 


CROWS CATCH RABBITS 


Deputy Game Protector Leroy Boone, of 
Brave, heard a lot of squeaking in a little 
ravine recently. Investigating he found 
three adult rabbits. A crow had caught a 
young rabbit and the old ones were follow- 
ing the crow. When Boone appeared the 


crow dropped the little creature, but it was 
dead. 


KNEW HIS MASTER 


A man with an overdone heart and an 
underdone brain kept a tame crow, “to pro- 
tect it.” After vast effort on the owner’s 
part, the crow learned to say just three 
words, and every time he saw his master 
he greeted him with those three words: 
“You d--d fool.” 


INDIAN ,WORKERS CAPTURE 
AND TRANSPLANT GAME 


Workers in Alaska recently accomplished 
an unusual feat in transplanting 596 game 
and fur-bearing animals to portions of the 
Territory where their numbers have been 
depleted. 
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DROUGHT DIDN’T ACCOUNT FOR ALL OF IT 








Fruit : AND: 


Quail, prime, fresh, per dozen 


Grouse, prime, undrawn, per pair 
Grouse, prime, drawn, per pair 
Woodcock, prime to choice, per pair 


W. Ducks, Canvas, light, per pair 
Wild Ducks, Mallard, per pair 
Wild Ducks, Blue-wing Teal, per pair 
Wild Ducks, common, per pair 


Rabbits, per pair 
Venison, fresh saddles, per Ib. 








THE PRODUCER PRICE CURRENT 
New. York, Tuesday, November 1, 1908 


J. W. PFEIFFER, 
Successor to G. W. Leifried, 
CoMMISSION MERCHANT IN 
CouNTRY : 
Or Every DESCRIPTION 


BUTTER, EGGS AND POULTRY 


272, 274 & 276 Washington 
and 108 Warren Sts., New York 


References: 
N. Y. National Exchange Bank, N. Y., or any Mercantile 


Partridges, prime, undrawn, dry, p’r .. 
Partridges, prime, drawn, per pair ...... 


“eeeee 


W. Ducks, Canvas, 6 lbs. & over to pair 
W. Ducks, Red-head, 5 lbs. & over to pair 
W. Ducks, Red-head, light, per pair ... 


Wild Ducks, Green-wing Teal, per pair 


ee | 


Agency 

SF A ere ra ie ae. eee $2.25 & 2.50 
SURO ECRG REN a Rb pan Swine 1.00 & 1.25 
Pee te Se ke as a .75 & 1.00 
ike Caee a Own adhe Gumus 1.00 & 1.10 
Se ee ere 7 & .90 
Riis ls wih alec w 6 Shia Ce eA elein cs 1.00 & 1.12 
EE, SOOT ORE Ce eee 2.25 & 2.50 
ee ee es eae 50 & 1.00 
Sr Li ee eres 1.75 & 2.00 

ST SE PERE ee ee 50 & 1.00 
Psi ss Soi hse awh canes «ek 50 & .75 
a a: 325 & .40 
ESE ae 25 & .30 
A ES oe eee 20 & .25 
8 PS Bee ere 15 & .25 
Rekb Gh ete > cee a Ss ach Sele eae 18 & .20 
PWicdiew ses Unb issSavsee eave 16 & .18 


Venison, frozen saddles ............... 


PRODUCE 














This price list sent out to hunters under date of November 1, 1908, reminds us 
of where and how some of our former abundance of game went. 


DO SQUIRRELS KILL SPARROWS? 


While crossing Capitol Park recently Fish 
Commissioner O. M. Deibler and H. R. Stack- 
house, Secretary to that commission, found 
a gray squirrel eating the carcass of a freshly 
killed English sparrow. 

The circumstances were not such as to 
justify them in deciding that the squirrel 
had itself killed the sparrow, but the fact 
that it was greedily devouring the yet warm 
eareass was at least sufficient to raise the 
question whether the squirrel does sometimes 
kill birds. 


BOLD HAWK 


Walter Zellers, Refuge Keeper at Leroy, 
reports that recently a sportsman came to 
the refuge with a Cooper’s hawk that had 
caught a grouse beside the highway as he 
was driving into Laquin. The hawk was 
so bold it sat still, holding the grouse, till 
he stopped the car and got out. Even then 
it would not relinquish the prey and he 
killed it with a stone. 


Deputy Game Protector James Dainty, 
of West Newton, reports a guinea ‘and 
ringnecked pheasant laying in the same 
nest. What he wants to know is who the 
boss is going to be after it is all over. 


OTHER STATE HUNTING 


LICENSES—NON-RESIDENT 
NE tech sU beset ce eWeweuls'sc% 25.00 
Sree tg ee ot nt 25.00 
NE ee: 6a isk wg blk Waa 15.00 
Shiai rales 2 bide d/a'e ave oO 15.00 
a A ee 25.00 
tec US.Uu ata wh alate «orwiad 15.00 
ON 15.50 
ee a | 15.00 
| 25.50 
RS aa inws a Sale oe © % a/¢0-a'4 99s « 25.00 
Me CeCe ES Lee on w.c bneleren ws 50.00 
EN a chs Soo UTES y Se aan been 15.50 
SER, POPS sagt ob cae oS ees os at 15.50 
ME 90s area wnadeuiwhivs es cedsc 15.00 
DULG bith vis ce OWA We odd oh bu oes 15.00 
Py «+s vseneeihseu ces Jalsa 15.00 
ia a a 15.00 
el Ae, ren ee earn 15.15 
a rs i 15.50 
EPR area 15.00 
DE <cotrenndsdes hehe obies oo. 0 25.00 
ER oC. ase oa bina tik oeey sess < 50.00 
RI RE eerie pees 25.25 
Et 6 SUCHE At Geechee ale ce oh 15.00 
REEL 2. SGcties LUN Ws Subs Oss uoce 30.00 
RR anus Shs SC PWN eS w kw ows 15.00 
a, SE ee eee vee ee Senne 15.00 
ey OD | vn cd acicieeenvsans 15.15 
a en eas wate EO wa. 15.00 
Rn col ek | sia aig a bie Bcc 30.25 
ES a cae ob bend aA AS wh 8k Oe 15.00 


North Carolina 15.00 





BIOLOGICAL SURVEY TO MAKE 
SPECIAL EFFORTS TO RE- 
STORE FUR-BEARERS 


(Part of an interview with Chief Darling, 
of the Survey) 


“Within the organization of the Biological 
Survey are units which contribute to a 
definite economic restoration of the North 
American continent. Once an exporter of 
furs, this Nation is now an importer. It is 
possible to restore the fur resources of the 
United States so that this country will again 
become an exporter.” 

This announcement of the revamping of 
the Biological Survey along the lines Mr, 
Darling stated will elicit endorsements of 
delight from the more profound thinkers in 
wildlife restoration and the fields of science, 
These gentlemen, many years back, read the 
handwriting on the wall and declared against 
dependence upon mere police work and re- 
strictions to restore wildlife. And, like good 
thinkers, advanced the constructive plan of 
education, pointing out its absolute neces- 
sity for the restoration of wildlife. Mr. 
Darling, his plans show, is firing both bar- 
rels in their favor; he himself has long 
preached the doctrine to which he is now 
giving force. Several State game and fish 
departments have adopted the same policy 
with somewhat different set-ups. 

“All of the Research functions of the Bu- 
reau will be consolidated under the Wildlife 
Research Division, which will assemble facts 
upon which the Bureau’s administrative 
policies will be based. We intend to have 
this new unit take advantage of every op- 
portunity to cooperate with research depart- 
ments of educational institutions throughout 
the country. Lack of such coordination in 
the past has delayed our wildlife restoration 
programs far too long,” Chief Darling de- 
clared, 

“Under the new set-up the Research Divi- 
sion will be engaged in studies necessary for 
the preservation of all wildlife, not only 
game. In this Division will be included a 
personnel not excelled by any organized 
group in the world. It will be their duty to 
furnish the facts upon which the adminis- 
trative policies of the Bureau shall be es- 
tablished. 

“It has seemed to me that through all of 
these years of a diminishing game supply, 
the scientific facts determined through the 
most careful research and observations have 
been too willingly ignored by those whose 
interest in the day’s bag limit blinded their 
vision to the interest of the future genera- 
tions.” 





Dee TRAN iscesioss seis cxaeewsy $50.00 
ee erp erent 15.25 
SE OE PEO AEE OE. 15.00 
ND ei oe ce hn 206046086 4505 Cue 15.00 
I PR os 3.0/4 biG iia 6 ea 15.00 
EE RUMEN: ss oa ssa eh An ays 6 BoE 15.25 
RE NIETO os a 5 en's a aio a 6 oo 50.00 
ins aad as ay is ee 15.00 
ES sn Ba oot Cae ea tha oboe 25.06 
RE 6 gh nce e das Se aes aay Nee SE 25.00 
WE. (Sac5 db ave eb G56 aNw ss wae 15.00 
ND 5a 6d bie, wd ka esp 4 Rae ee 15.50 
WE 3.4 ska sep ecanee see deca 25.00 
EE. WAERONG . ox oc csexabavatas sees 15.00 
Pe ai os obese need Swans Ore 50.00 
WEE ..0 bd ehcnbeeeeheensadeee 50.00 
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G Blessing On The Woods 
SS) Blest be our woods of hemlock, maple, pine, 
NY Balsam and birch, dear Lord, our woods and Thine! 


Blest be their bubbling springs, their rippled lakes, 
Their ponds, and every laughing brook that makes 
Rainbows and foam and crystal homes for trout; 
Blest be the trails that wander in and out 

Among gray bowlders drowned in soft green seas 
Of velvet moss! Oh, blest be all of these! 


Blest be the woods and they that dwell therein: 
< The scolding squirrel and his gentler kin, 
The friendly chipmunk and the timid hare; 
Blest be the graceful mink, the shambling bear, 
The beaver on his dam, the drumming grouse, 
The hawk that loves the sky, the white-foot mouse, 
The antlered buck that paces, proud and tall, 
With doe and dappled fawn, blest be they all! 


Lord, bless the woods for perfect loveliness, 
NV For balm that heals the soul in care and stress! 
D Keep them forever fragrant, cool and sweet! 
| From thunderbolt and flame, from gale and sleet, 
From avalanche, from torrent, drought and blight, 
From all that is unclean, from ruthless might 
That gives to desolation valley, glen 
And mountainside, God bless our woods! Amen. 


-ARTHUR GUITERMAN 1D N. Y. Herald Tribune 




















